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stitute character, when confirmed, as a ruling passion
always is, by habitual action from the motives it supplies ?
It does not constitute strong character in the full sense
of the words. It seems to give the man a strong will
in relation to all that affects the object of his master-
sentiment ; but he has not strong will and character in
the full sense, but rather what might be called specialised
character. In relation to all objects and situations that
are not in any way connected with his ruling passion,
or if the object of it is irrevocably taken from him, such a
man may display deplorable weakness or lack of will and
character. In fact, he cannot properly be said to have a
strong will or to exert volition; his ruling passion supplies
him with motives so strong that, in all situations in Which
its object is concerned, conflict of motives and deliberation
can hardly occur and volition is not needed ; while in
all other situations he is incapable of volition.

There is only one sentiment which by becoming the
master-sentiment can generate strong character in the
fullest sense, and that is the self-regarding sentiment
There is a lower imperfect form of the sentiment, ambi-
tion or the love of fame, the ambition to become publicly
recognised as a man of this or that kind of ability or
power. When this sentiment becomes a ruling passion
it may cover almost the whole of conduct, may supply
a dominant motive for almost every situation, a motive
which, arising within the self-regarding sentiment, deter-
mines volition in the strict sense in which we have defined
it But it is not properly a moral sentiment, and, though
it may generate character, the character formed through
its agency is not moral character.

For the generation of moral character in the fullest
sense, the strong, self-regarding sentiment must be com-
bined with one for some ideal of conduct, and it must
have risen above dependence on the regards of the mass
of men; and the motives supplied by this master-senti-
ment in the service of the ideal must attain an habitual
predominance. There are men, so well described by
Professor James, who have the sentiment and the ideal
of the right kind, but in whom, nevertheless, the fleeting,